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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

On page three of this packet we’ve run a 
story by our Paris correspondent about tenant 
actions in that city. Since these groups have 
been very successful in their organizing we 
thought we'd call particular attention to this 
story, especially for those groups doing tenant 

organizing in this country. 

* * * 

January 27 is the third anniversary of the 
Paris Peace Accords on Vietnam. The New York City 
Friendsshipment Committee, an organization co- 
ordinating aid from the American people for re- 
construction in Vietnam, is demanding on this 
occassion that the U.S. live up to Article 2l or 
that agreement, which requires the American gov- 
ernment to contribute to "healing the wounds of 
war in Vietnam." They also encourage people to 
continue work for universal, unconditional amnest 
for all war resisters. 

The NYC Freindshipment Committee can be 
reached fit 135 W. 4th St., N.Y®, N 0 Y ® 10012 or 
by phoning ( 2 1 2 ) 777-2509. 

* * * 

Finally, we would like to thank all those 
who worked so hard to make the January 24th LNS 
benefit a huge success — particularly the perform- 
ers who gave a packed house of over 1500 people 
nearly four hours of great music. Thanks also to 
those of you who came. We really appreciate your 
support . 

LNS 
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JUDGE BLASTS ALABAMA PRISON SYSTEM; 

ORDERS EXTENSIVE CHANGES TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"There can be no question that 
the present conditions of confinement in the Alabama 
penal system violate any current judicial definition 
of cruel and unusual punishment," U.S. District Court 
Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. announced in an Alabama 
courtroom January 13. The judge then handed down a 
far reaching decision calling for the total revamp- 
ing of the state's prison system within the next 
year . 

Adding some punch to the order, Johnson appoint- 
ed a 39-member human rights committee, many of them 
local civil rights activists, legal and medical ex- 
perts, who will oversee the implementation of the 
decision. Johnson also warned state officials, in- 
cluding Governor George Wallace, that they could be 
held personally liable if they failed to fully carry 
out the directives. 

Presidential candidate Wallace lost no time in 
firing back on national television that "thugs and 
federal judges have just about taken charge of this 
country." He suggested that a vote for him might re- 
sult in the "politically barbed-wire enema" such 
judges need. 

"Wholly Unfit For Human Habitation" 

The recent court decision came as a result of 
four separate suits filed by and on behalf of many 
Alabama prisoners, with help from the Alabama Civil 
Liberties Union. The 7-day trial, which took place 
in late August of 1975, brought to light gruesome 
evidence of the state's treatment of prisoners. Four 
prisons were specificly cited in the suit, but the 
overwhelming evidence presented made it clear that 
the order had to be extended to the entire system. 

Unfortunately, the court order came too late 
for the Atmore-Holman Brothers. Protests over prison 
conditions in early 1974, organized by a prisoners' 
rights group called Inmates for Action (IFA), result- 
ed in the violent deaths of three IFA members at 
Atmore and Holman prison farms. Several surviving 
IFA members have also been convicted in lightning 
quick trials and sentenced to long prison terms for 
the protests. 

In his decision, Judge Johnson spoke first of 
the tremendous overcrowding in the state's prisons. 
Atmore Prison (recently renamed Fountain Correction- 
al Center), designed for 632 prisoners, has over 
1100 in custody today; Kilby, designed for 503, has 
over 700; Holman, designed for 540, has over 750. 

"Bunks are often packed together so closely that 
there is no walking space between them," said Johnson. 
"There was testimony that the quarantine population 
at Kilby is so crowded that inmates have to sleep 
on mattresses spread on floors in hallways and next 
to urinals." 

Filthy and dilapidated, Alabama prisons are 
"overrun with roaches, flies, mosquitoes and other 
vermin," he continued. "Plumbing facilities are in 
an exceptional state of disrepair. In one area of 
Draper, housing well over 200 men, there is one 
functioning toilet. Many toilets will not flush and 
are overflowing. . . .Old and filthy cotton mattresses 
lead to the spread of contagious disease and body 
1 ice . . . 
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"Food is improperly stored in dirty storage un 
and is often infested with insects, some iamates dr 
from used tin cans and have to wash and save their 
own utensils from meal to meal. Garbage sits in lar 
open drums throughout the dining halls." 

One expert witness, a United States public hea 
officer, testified at trial that he found facilitie 
"wholly unfit for human habitation according to vir 
tually every criterion used for evaluation by publi> 
health inspectors." 

Judge Johnson also said the prison was "woeful 
understaffed" and that guards were "practically all 
white and rural in contrast to the predominately bl. 
and urban inmate population they supervise. A numbe 
of witnesses testify that staff members address’ bla. 
inmates with racial slurs, further straining alread 
tense relations." Blacks represent about 67% of all 
prisoners in the state, but are a minority (35-40-6 
in the general population. 

Prisoners work for little or no pay at what fe 
jobs there are, including grueling farm work. And 
there are virtually no skills or educational progra. 
The only exception is the Frank Lee Youth Center, 
where prisoners participate in a number of educatio 
vocational and recreational activities. But Frank 
Lee is over 50% white, in contrast to all other 
Alabama prisons where whites are a minority. 

Finally, the judge attacked the "isolation cel 
where as many as six prisoners are packed in 4 ' X 8 
cells with no beds, no lights, no running water and 
a hole in the floor for a toilet which can only be 
flushed from the outside. Prisoners there receive 
only one meal a day, frequently without utensils, T 
are permitted no exercise or reading material and 
can shower only every 11 days. 

Swearing at a guard or failing to report to wo 
on time are grounds for sending a prisoner to the 
isolation cell . 

Johnson's order outlaws the "isolation cells," 
orders the relief of the overcrowded conditions, an 
provides for such basics as a weekly change of bed 
linen, and "three wholesome and nutritious meals" 
a day. Within six months state officials must prese 
a comprehensive report on their progress. 

An ACLU spokesperson in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
doubted that the state would try to appeal the orde 
although they have threatened to do so. "For one thi 
the state itself conceded in court that the prisons 
were unconstitutional. 

"And while Gov. Wallace is making political 
noise, the state legislature is quietly trying to 
begin to implement the order." 

Alabama politicians have been quick to claim 
that the order will bankrupt the state. More money 
will have to be spent, agreed the ACLU spokespersor 
"but their shock claims are nonsense. 

"Besides, as the judge said, the state does nc 
have the luxury to declare it does not have the mor 
If it wants to run a penal system, it has . to do 
so constitutionally." 

--30-- 


[See the box on the following page about the Inmate 
for Action --it accompanies this story.] 
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ORGANIZING INSIDE ALABAMA f S PRISONS 


Alabama prisoners began to organize for better 
prison conditions in late 1971. As they explain, 
prisoners "at Atmore State Prison Farm were eating 
the inedible gruel that passes for food at the fa- 
cility with their fingers, since they had no uten- 
sils, and drinking water out of used beer cans re- 
scued from nearby trash piles. 

"It seemed no further indignity could be visit- 
ed upon them, when they learned that the warden 
had taken the $800 then in the inmates welfare fund 
(money that is supposed to be controlled by the 
inmates for their own benefit) and used it -to buy 
Christmas decorations to festoon the prison office 
....[We] began to organize.” 

Prisoners were planning a work stoppage for 
the beginning of the sugar cane harvest in October 
1972. [Prisoners work up to 14 hours a day in cane 
fields for wages of 75 cents every three weeks.] 

But a series of particularly brutal beatings in May 
caused nearly all of the 1200 prisoners to join 
a spontaneous sit-down. 

The prisoners refused to work pending negotia- 
tions with the warden. After four days, the warden 
agreed to see ’’leaders” and eight were chosen as 
representatives. All were beaten and transferred to 
other prisons. Soon 300 others met a similar fate. 

But out of that strike was formed the Inmates 
for Action. ’’The IFA saw itself not only as a vehi- 
cle to fight for fundamental, human rights within 
the prison system of Alabama,” writes the group, 

”but also as a means to attain basic technical and 
political education through sharing and through 
teaching each other.” 

One key concept that emerged in the earliest 
days of organizing, the group says, was that the 
killing of any prisoner must be protested by all. 

And it was against this background that prisoners 
in the segregation unit at Atmore responded on 
January 18, 1974. They were told by guards with 
bloodied uniforms that Jessie Clanzy, an IFA member, 
had been killed and that "we 1 11 kill you revolution- 
ary niggers the same way we killed him.” 


BICENTENNIAL COMMERCIALISM 

NEW YORK (LNS) - -The government Bicentennial 
coordinators -- the American Revolutionary Bicen- 
tennial Administration -- continues to flounder as 
the agency considers a plan to familiarize the pub- 
lic with its red, white and blue logo. 

The agency markets its logo to manufacturers 
of "approved Bicentennial products,” but after 
buying the logo, businesses complain that people 
don’t recognize the symbol. 

Herbert Hetu, Assistant Administrator for Com- 
munications at ARBA doesn’t see this as much of a 
problem. Explains Hetu, "We take a positive approach 
to commercialism. Commercialism is our country. 

We are a capitalistic country.” 

— 30— 

[Thanks to the People’s Bicentennial Commission 
for this information.] 


Before the prisoners found out that Clanzy had 
survived his beating, they seized two guards as hos- 
tages and demanded that they be allowed to see se- 
veral public figures to tell them about prison con- 
ditions. Instead, Warden Marion B. Harding, with a- 
bout thirty guards and state troopers, came in shoot 
ing. 

During the attack, one of the guards was stab- 
bed to death and IFA chairman George Chagina Dobbins 
was shot. Dead on arrival at Mobile General Hospital 
however, Dobbins had nine ax- like wounds in his head 
With him in the ambulance were the driver and the 
Escambia County Sheriff, Scotty Byrnes. Forty-one 
prisoners were later indicted for this rebellion, 
but no one has been charged with the murder of Dob- 
bins . 

Later murder indictments stemmed from the deatl 
of another IFA member. Tommy Yukeena Dotson, at 
Holman Prison in March, 1974, Four guards beat Dotsc 
to death and one of the guards also stabbed him. But 
somehow, before he died, Dotson was able to grab 
the knife from the guard and stab him to death. Foui 
prisoners were later indicted in the murder of the 
guard, even though they were all locked in their 
cells while Dotson was being beaten. No one 1 has beer 
indicted for Dotson’s murder. 

Over 100 indictments were initially drawn up 
against prisoners for these two incidents, but when 
the trials actually began in February of 1975, only 
nine prisoners remained. In the months that have 
followed, several of the Atmore-Holman Brothers, as 
they have come to be called, were convicted and 
sentenced to 20 to 30 years in prison, and one was 
sentenced to death. Another defendant, Frank X. 
Moore, never made it to trial. He was killed in his 
cell in the Escambia County Jail. in April of 1975. 

For more information about the IFA and the At- 
more-Holman Brothers, write to the IFA Defense Com- 
mittee, 802 6th St. North, Birmingham, AL. 35204 or 
the Atmore-Holman Brothers Defense Committee, Box 
1245, Mobile, AL. 36601. 

— 30— 


FBI ADMITS LESLIE BACON VICTIM OF FISHING EXPEDITIOI 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Leslie Bacon’s 1971 subpoena ii 
the Capitol bombing case was a "fishing expedition,' 
a former FBI official recently conceded, according 
to the Washington Post. Bacon spent months in jail 
as a material witness to the bombing after being 
subpoenaed before a Seattle grand jury. 

The official, who has since left the FBI, said 

"We didn’t know a damncthing. Leslie Bacon was 
the only thing we had and that was just a fishing 
expedition. She was called before a grand jury in 
Seattle [rather than Washington DC] because we 
thought we were more likely to get an indictment 
there . ” 

— 30— 

[Thanks to Off Our Backs for this information.] 
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[See photos to go with the following story.] 

PARISIAN TENANTS FIGHT URBAN RENOVATION 
by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) --Thousands of Parisians -- both 
native-born, and foreign workers and students -- 
are faced today with the prospect of being thrown 
out into the street and forced out to the ever grow- 
ing suburbs, all in the name of "urban renovation." 

In the process, many historic areas of Paris -- Le 
Marais, Les Halles, etc. are being demolished. 

The population of Paris has dropped by more 
than 11% since 1968, and the population of some of 
the city f s central neighborhoods has dropped to the 
level it was in 1900. 

"It's happening all over the city," said Georges 
Cailleteau, a young high school teacher, and Presi- 
dent of the Tenants 1 Defense Committee of Paris 
(Comite de Defense des Locataires -- CDL) . 

"The landlords are selling the older buildings 
to promoters who spend big money to have them con- 
verted into luxury apartments and business offices 
-- and the present tenants are ordered out to be re- 
placed by those wealthy enough to pay the much high- 
er rents. 

"That’s the general situation," continued 
Georges, "but people don't really have to accept 
their fate so passively. If the tenants stand their 
ground, organize and resist together, they can often 
prevent evictions and rent increases. It's basically 
a question of attitude. You just have to get rid of 
the idea that 'nothing can be done about it.'" 

A case in point is the battle that took place 
recently around the hugh apartment building on 
7,9,11 Rue Tournefort, in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter, a lively section of students, workers, art- 
isans and shopkeepers. The old building is something 
of a landmark -- in the eighteenth century it was a 
barracks for the Royal Guards. 

The trouble started in 1973 when the owner sold 
it to a multinational consortium of banks and other 
firms that managed to get the authorization to evict 
the tenants and convert the premises into a high- 
rent block of apartments for the rich. As the work 
got under way, some of the tenants, hearing of the 
existence of the Tenants Defense Committee (CDL} came 
to it for support and advice. 

Then the fight started. A 1948 law on tenants' 
and landlords' rights explicitly states that no one 
can be evicted from older buildings without adequate 
justification. So the tenants -- who until then 
didn't even know one another -- got together and 
serviced notice that they would refuse to budge. 

With the backing of the CDL they circulated petitions, 
sent delegat ionss to the authorities, put up fosters 
on the walls, and organized demonstrations. 

After months of bickering and conflict, the new 
owners finally gave in. This summer they signed a 
contract -- the first of its kind -- with the CDL 
as legal representative of all the people living in 
the building. The contract guarantees a life-long 
lease to the present tenants and provides for 
reasonable rents adjusted to the income of each 
individual . 


will soon be living in completely modernized quarte 
"It was a big victory -- and an important precedent 
commented Georges. 

Another common tenant case that can frequently 
be won, explained Georges, concerns apartments or 
studios where the landlord -- often taking advantag 
of foreigners unaware of the situation -- charges 
rents three or four times higher than the 1948 law 
authorizes. 

When the landlord is challenged on the basis o 
that law, the rents can be brought down drastically 
Georges, for example, lives in a small apartment 
in the Fifth Arrondissement where he managed recent 
to get his monthly rent reduced from 1,000 to 200 
francs . 

There are other cases where the law itself pro 
vides no protection, but even then the tenants can 
resist effectively and win something. For example, 
on 23 Rue de Bievre, a cheap run-down hotel (hotels 
are not covered by the f 48 law) was bought three 
years ago by a real estate speculator who ordered 
the tenants, all immigrant workers, out and immedi- 
ately launched a complete overhauling and transfor- 
mation of the building. 

Despite threats and pressures, the tenants re- 
fused to move and with the help of the CDL aroused 
the entire neighborhood to their support. They were 
finally forced to leave, but only after a three yea 
delay during which time they paid no rent at all. A 
they managed to get substantial monetary complensa- 
tion from the new owner. 

The CDL grew out of the local action committee 
that flourished in the heat of the May, 1968 upsurg 
It still bears the mark of the radical spirit of 
those days, although the group, Georges explained, 
has since become more down-to-earth in its approach 
It's active members are all unpaid volunteers and 
the group is tied to no party or organization. 

Every Thursday evening, from five to seven, 
tenants come to the CDL's offices on 37 Rue Tourne- 
fort with their problems -- and are never turned 
away empty-handed. 

--30-- 

************ ********* ******** ********************** 
CORPORATE CONCENTRATION 

NEW YORK (D6S/LNS)-- Finding that its director 
have trouble concentrating at board meetings, an 
electronics company has decided to make its sessior 
"more upbeat" by turning its board room into a 
"war room." 

Gould, Inc., board members' ideas can now be 
fed into $500,000 worth of computer and electronic 
equipment. The likely statistical results will 
be instantly projected as "war game" conclusions or 
a 5 X 7 foot TV screen. Gould chairman William 
Ylvisaker hopes the new format will make board 
members "more interested." 

--30-- 

************************************************* * i 

ROCKY MAKES GOOD 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Saluting capitalism as "The gr 
est and most productive system man has ever createc 
Nelson Rockefeller told the National Association o; 
Manufacturers recently that "in a modest way, I ha) 
been a beneficiary" of that system. --30-- 


Meanwhile, renovation continues and the tenants 
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[See packets #735 & 758 for information on the cur- 
rent situation in Cambodia.] 

CAMBODIANS, INCLUDING FORMER SOLDIERS IN LON NOL ARMY, 
DEMAND RETURN TO CAMBODIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (LNS) — Over one hundred 
Cambodians, including soldiers of the defeated Lon 
Nol regime and individuals who left Cambodia when 
it was liberated last April, are demanding to be 
sent from the U.S. to Cambodia. 

The group of Cambodians — 114 people all told 
— announced its demands January 26 in Philadelphia. 
They have been living in the city’s YMCA waiting 
for promised negotiations between the United Nations 
and the Royal Government of National Union of Cam- 
bodia. Although the Cambodian government has said 
that it would allow the group’s return, the U.N. 
and U.S. government are moving slowly on the neces- 
sary arrangments. The United Nations High Commission 
on Refugees has announced that it will cut off its 
support payments for the group on March 10. 

Sixty-seven of the group are soldiers who had 
been sent to the U.S. for military training. Their 
funding was cut off soon after the defeat of Lon 
Nol last spring, and they were sent to the refugee 
camps at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, and Camp Pendelton, 
California, where they met other Cambodians who 
wanted to return home. The group refused to be 
sent to live with American sponsors because they did 
not want to be separated or to establish any bind- 
ing relationships in this country. 

When the camps closed in December, after most 
other evacuees had been given sponsors, the U.S. 
government ignored the case of the Cambodians they 
had brought to this country and the U.N. High Com- 
mission on Refugees took over. 

Spokespeople for the group in Philadelphia said 
that they intend to return because the situation 
in Cambodia is much better than it was before April 
17. Mr. Norng Sam Oeurn.read a statement by the 
group that asserted that "from now on, Kampuchea 
[Cambodian] society has social equality, no rich 
and no poor. [It has changed] from a consumer and 
corrupt society to a productive country." 

"The American intervention on the land of 
Kampuchea," the statement continued, "caused many 
problems, desperate economic problems and destruc- 
tion. The first moves by our government have been 
to repair and reorganize and to reconstruct all 
these damages." 

The group denounced the distortions in the 
U.S. press of the situation in Cambodia, particular- 
ly on the evacuation of Phnom Penh last spring. 

They stated that the government’s "decision to 
disperse the population of Phnom Penh and other 
cities to the countryside was grounded in urgent 
and practical considerations, and more than any- 
thing else it was a question of feeding; the popula- 

^ . H 

tion .. 

They said that in addition to the press re- 
ports, American officials tried hard to persuade 
them to stay in the U.S. by giving them false 
information about the situation in Cambodia. In the 
refugee camps, American military personnel and other 
evacuees sent by the Americans told them that 
"Cambodia is under Vietnamese control," and that 


"execution of officers down through second lieuten- 
ant along with their wives and children and also 
the civilian officials of Lon Nol have been carried 
out 

A spokesperson for the group explained that 
"they moved us from one refugee camp to another, in 
order to have us convinced by various refugees who 
enjoyed twisting the facts. In doing this they be- 
lieved that we might lose our hope in the repatri- 
ation matter." 

Members of the group, particularly the former 
soldiers, said that they were told that they should 
stay in the U.S. so that they could form a group to 
go back and overthrow the new government in Cambodi. 

Those that left on April 17 said that they had 
been tricked into leaving and had not wanted to corn* 
to the United States in the first place. 

Penh Katal, who is now in the YMCA with his en- 
tire family explained through an interpreter, "Four 
high ranking officers who were in charge of a ship 
where we were on Roam Naval Base called everyone in 
the ship together on April 17. They told every man 
to get his family on the ship. 

"They told us we’d escape for a while on an is- 
land near the base and go back to Cambodia eventual 
No one knew the ship was going to the United States 
No one but the officers wanted to go beyond the is- 
land." 

Another, Pen Onn, said that on April 17 his 
Air Force Commander told him to go to Thailand for 
a while. But when he and a group of soldiers get to 
Utapao Base in Thailand, they were flown by the US 
government with 3000 others Cambodians to Camp Pend- 
leton in California. 

The sixty-seven soldiers now at the YMCA who 
had been at military training camps in the UoSo san 
that they had not volunteered to come to this count: 
and that all the arrangements had been worked out 
between Lon Nol’s regime and the U.S. government 
Norng Sam Oeum, who has been here for two years, 
longer than any others j in the group, said that he 
was drafted into Lon Nol’s army but had not wanted 
to serve. 

All members of the group are demanding that th» 
U.N. and the U.S. expedite their repatriation to 
Cambodia, and that their support not be cut off whi 
they are waiting. 

—30— 

************************************************* ** 
BOSSES DENY WORKERS FACE DANGER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Are American workplaces danger 
ous? Not at all, according to those who own them 
In a recent survey of business officials, 70% of th 
said that safety problems are either "minimal or no: 
existent" in their plants. Three quarters of them 
said they would not have established any safety or 
health programs at all in their plants if they didn 
fear the "government encroachment on private enter- 
prise represented by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) !* 

The business officials selected for this surve 
control industries known to have unusually high ac- 
cident rates. 


—30— 

(Thanks to Survival Kit for this short.) 
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militant STRIKE WAVE SWEEPS SPAIN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A militant strike of Madrid's 
subway workers — the first in the subway’s 58- 
year history — has triggered a wave of strikes, 
work stoppages, and demonstrations throughout 
Spain in recent weeks. 

In Madrid, an estimated 200,000 workers 
from the construction, metallurgy, banking and 
insurance industries have walked off their jobs 
along with postal, telephone and railroad workers* 

The strike movement spread rapidly to other 
regions: Valencia, Galicia, the Basque country 

and the Canary Islands In Catalonia, 1800 
striking dockworkers paralyzed the major port of 
Barcelona, and electrical ana' SEAT (the Spanish 
Fiat) workers also went out on strike. In the 
Asturias, in the north of Spain, 1,600 miners 
walked off their jobs and in Valladolid, Renault 
workers struck „ 

A great number of strikers work for large, 
multi-national corporations such as Standard 
Electric, ITT affiliates, Chrysler, John Deere 
and SEAT, 

Their demands were similar: an end to the 

general wage freeze announced by the government 
in November; the right to form free, democratic 
trade unions; freedom of assembly and expression; 
amnesty for all political prisoners and exiles; 
the freeing of all arrested labor leaders. 

In an attempt to quell the strike movement, 
the rightist government of Juan Carlos fell back 
on a law enacted by the Franco regime allowing 
the government to draft striking public service 
workers into the military „ 

To date, 55,000 postal workers and 70,000 
railroad workers have been drafted into the ^ 
army and are threatened with court mnrtvni it they 
refuse to return to work. The army has aiso been 
called on several occasions to run the subways 
and deliver the mail 

Completely outlawed under Franco, strikes 
are now permitted , but only if they are ’’economic” 
rather than "political" in nature, The state* s 
official syndicate is still the only legal union, 
and the present workers’ meetings and demonstrations 
have met. with police repression and over 100 
arrests , 

A procession or 10,000 Standard Electric and 
metallurgy workers in support of 8,000 striking 
Chrysler workers was dispersed by police on January 
9 „ The following week, a delegation of workers 
entered Madrid University to meet with students 
to explain the reason for their struggle, and to 
ask for material support. As several thousand 
students gathered to demonstrate in support of 
the workers, special police forces surrounded the 
university , 

On January 15, a massive force of riot 
police attacked a demonstration of 3,000 women 
with clubs and teargas However, 200 women managed 
to reach the ministry where an emergency meeting 
of government ministers was being held* A delega- 


tion of women tried unsuccessfully to deliver 
a petition to the Prime Minister which demanded, 
in addition to an end to the wage freeze and 
freedom of association, the banning of all 
magazines derogatory to women 0 

Although the government has referred to the 
strike movement as "Communist inspired, reports 
indicate that the opposition is broad in its 
political scope , Supported by the far left, 
moderate socialists, as well as sectors of the 
Catholic church, have also actively leant their 
support . 

"This is a new test for the government," 
read a commentary in the French leftist periodi- 
cal Politique— Heb do o "It cannot club Christian 
Democrat or socialist leaders without endangering 
its triumphant entrance into the Common Markets 

In addition, the United States, which has jus 
signed a significant five-year "Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation," ostensibly favors some 
liberalization of the Spanish government which, 
since Franco’s death, is still controlled by 
Franquists . 

Although the U 0 S* wholeheartedly supported 
the Franco regime, the support now offered is 
greater than before* In a recent meeting with 
Spanish leaders, Secretary of State Kissinger 
promised support for Spain’s political evolution 
"to link Spain to the human and political values 
on which the West has relied «" 

In return for continued U*S 0 military bases 
in Spain, the U,S. has pledged $1*22 billion in 
credits and grants for military, technical and 
cultural assistance. 

However, reports indicate that the "liberali- 
zation" hailed by Kissinger shows few signs .of 
appearing. "With Franco’s death," writes Politiqut 
Hebdo, "something was broken in the system, but 
nothing has changed in the legislation o 0 o dhe worl 
ing class is now taking the prime role on, the po- 
litical scene," 

According to Liberation, a leftist French 
daily, "The press is adopting a more and more in- 
dependent tone, the syndicates and parties are op< 
ly emerging -from clandestinity and the Spanish 
government, after its declarations of mocje^ate 
intentions, ,i.s sending the police and the army 
against strikers and demonstrators^ 

—30— ; : ° ? 

X***************************** ****** ************* 

PORTRAIT OF A FELON 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Former Attorney General Rich 
Kleindienst, who was forced to resign his .post in 
May, 1973 because of his role in the ccverup of t 
Watergate burglary, is now being honored by the 
Justice Department- . 

Following a policy whereby oil paintings of 
mer attorney generals are hung in the Justice Dep 
a portrait of Kleindienst was unveiled ory, January 
21. According to Justice Dep to press release, $5, 
of taxpayers’ money was spent for the painting, 
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PROSECUTION WEAKENED AS CONGRESSPEOPLE 

AND LABOR HEADS CHALLENGE ATTICA TRIALS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- New York State's prosecution of 
the Attica cases is facing an eroding base of support. 
Most recently members of the New York State Black and 
Puerto Rican legislative caucus, several U.S. Congress- 
women, and New York City government and labor union 
heads have spoken out against any further prosecution 
of the Attica cases. 

Speaking at a press conference in New York City 
on January 22, the group demanded that: 

--All trials stemming from the Attica uprising be 
immediately stopped, 

--No further indictments be handed down, 

--All persons convicted be given either pardons or 
clemency. 

In a statement the group said that they opposed 
any further prosecutions of the cases, "in view of the 
Robert McKay Commission Report, and former Attica Pros- 
ector Malcolm Bell, who charged that crimes by law en- 
forcement officers might have been covered up, and a- 
long with the more recent findings of former State Su- 
preme Court Justice Bernard S. Meyer." 

The McKay Report, issued shortly after the Septem- 
ber, 1971 Attica prison rebellion in which 43 people 
died, found that prisoners were forced to live in "de- 
humanizing conditions" and that all the deaths in the 
retaking of the prison were caused by State Police and 
prison guard gunfire. 

The Meyer Report was issued in December, 1975, and 
found that the Attica prosecution had made "serious er- 
rors in judgement," resulting in an "imbalance in the 
prosecution." One indictment, on a minor charge, has 
been issued against a State Trooper involved in the re- 
taking of the prison, while 62 indictments have been 
issued against the Attica prisoners. 

Among those in the group demanding that all char- 
ges be dropped were Bella Abzug, Shirley Chisholm, 
Charles Rangel, and Herman Badillo, all members of the 
U.S. Congress, heads of eight New York City labor unions 
and members of the Black and Puerto Rican Caucus of the 
New York State Assembly. 

Attica defendants in the current trials in Buffalo, 
New York, and Attica Now, the Buffalo group building 
support for the defendants, welcomed the demand that 
all the charges be dropped. However, speaking at the 
New York City press conference, two of the defendants, 
Roger Champen and Big Black, repeated their demand that 
New York State officials responsible for the deaths at 
Attica be indicted. 

According to Champen, amnesty should not be exten- 
ded to those responsible for the killing at Attica; it 
should "encompass those of us who were inside the pri- 
son at the time and were shot, maimed, and incarcerated, 
and received indictments for our alleged participation 
in the rebellion." 

As for those state officials responsible for the 
police gunfire during the retaking of the prison, 
Champen said he couldn't support "any amnesty for a 
man who commits murder. If anyone committed murder 
there, and they did, it was proved [in the official 
McKay Report], they should stand [trial] for it, and 
at the very least have a hearing on it." 
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AMERICANS SHOW SUPPORT FOR PANAMA'S SOVEREIGNTY 
IN CANAL ZONE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Panama's demand for a new 
treaty and control over the Canal Zone is gaining 
increased support among Americans. Since February, 
1974, in often-stalemated treaty negotiations with 
the United States, the strategically located 
central American country has demanded that the U.S,, 
give up its control of the canal "in perpetuity," 
as outlined in the current treaty. 

On the afternoon of January 9, demonstrators 
in Washington, D.C. presented the demand for a new 
Canal Treaty to the Panama Canal Company -- the 
official U.S. government authority that administers 
the Canal Zone for Panama in the United States. 

Its president and sole stockholder, by law, is the 
Secretary of the U.S. Army. 

Later that evening over 300 people gathered n 
in New York City where Marie Soledad Martinez, 
visiting the U.S. from the Panamanian Student 
Federation, paid tribute to "our fallen brothers 
and sisters, who twelve years ago perished at the 
hands of the U.S. Southern Command." 

Twenty-two Panamanians were killed and 500 
wounded on January 9, 1964 by U.S. troops in the 
Canal Zone after students attempted to raise the 
Panamanian flag at high schools in the zone. The 
current negotiations for a new treaty were set 
into motion following the students' deaths. 

In Boston on January 11 there were morning, 
afternoon and evening events attended by several 
hundred people in all. Speakers from Africa, 

Latin America and Asia gave their support to the 
Panamanian demand for sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone . 

A member of the Union of Democratic Filipinos 
said, "Panama and the Philippines fit into the 
grand scheme of the U.S. for global domination at 
the turn of the century. But today the world has 
become a flame of national liberation." The United 
States seized control of the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico in 1898 and the Panama Canal Zone in 1903. 

One Panamanian who was scheduled to attend 
the American activities, Virgilio Arauz, of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Fraction, was prevented 
from entering the U.S. by immigration authorities 
in Miami. Though given a visa a few days earlier 
by the U.S. Embassy in Panama, he was labeled a 
"subversive" when he reached Miami and instructed 
to return to Panama. However, Marie Soledad was . 
able to get into the U.S. and addressed audiences 
both in New York and Boston. 

Thousands in Panama Rally 

Thousands of Panamanians converged on the 
Plaza Porras in Panama City January 9 to pay homage 
to their fallen martyrs. The memorial rally cli- 
maxed a week of events throughout Panama, begun 
by marches to the graves of the murdered students 
in Amador and Jardin de Paz cemetaries. 


Also marking the commemoration of the 22 stu- 
dents, Panama's head of state General Omar 
Torrijos was greeted by Fidel Castro and a crowd 
of nearly half a million in Cuba. 
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(See graphics.) 

PAUL ROBESON, WORLD RENOWNED 

SINGER, ACTOR, POLITICAL ACTIVIST, DIES 

NEW YORK' (LNS )— Paul Robeson — singer, actor, 
lawyer, athlete, and political activist — — is dead at 
age 77. One of the first black American artists to re- 
ceive international acclaim, Robeson found his career 
greatly limited in this country after World War II by 
the McCarthy Era anti -communist witch hunts. 

Since 1961, Robeson lived in retirement because of 
poor health. In 1965, when Eslanda, his wife of 44 years, 
died, Robeson moved from his Harlem, New York apartment 
to live with his sister in Philadelphia . On December 
28, 1975 he suffered a stroke and he died on January 23. 

A self taught singer and actor, Robeson was inter- 
nationally recognized as one of the greatest performing 
artists of his time. He was welcomed everywhere he 
traveled — — except fascist Germany and Italy — — particu- 
larly by black and working people with whose struggles 
he always openly aligned himself. 

Yet, in the country of his birth, the U.S. govern- 
ment continually harassed and tried to discredit Robeson 
because of his political activity. This persecution re- 
sulted in several appearances before the House and 
Senate Un-American Activities Committees. From 1950 until 
1958 the U.S. government refused to issue a passport to 
Robeson, prohibiting him from speaking to ''world audiences 
about racism in the U.S. and the need for the liberation 
of colonized Africa. 

Father a Former Slave 

Robeson was born in Princeton, New Jersey on April. 

9, 1898. His father was a former slave who escaped and 
fled north in 1860. In 1915 Paul won a state scholarship 
and became only the third black to attend Rutgers 
University. 

Before he graduated in 1919 he had earned membership 
in several honor societies and had earned varsity letters 
in four different sports. Robeson was the first black 
chosen to the All-American football team, an honor he re- 
ceived three years in a row, and was called by sports 
writer Walter Camp n the greatest defensive end that ever 
trod the gridiorn." 

After graduation he moved to Harlem, then an emer- 
ging black community, and enrolled in Columbia Law 
School, financing his studies by playing professional 
football on weekends. Although he received a degree, 
he barely practiced law, preferring the stage for employ- 
ment • 

While at Columbia he met Eslanda Cardozo Goode, a 
chemistry student. In 1921 they married and she directed 
his career until her death in 1965. It was Eslanda that 
first encouraged Paul to go into acting. In 1920 she 
persuaded him to appear in the play "Simon the Cryenian 
which was being staged at a local YMCA. He repeated the 
Harlem performance the following year at a larger 
theater, and by 1923 he was on Broadway in the play 
"T aboo." 

For the next few years he was a member of the 
Provincetown Players, a theater group that included 
playwright Eugene O’Neill* He appeared in O’Neill s 
’’All God's Chillun Got Wings" which led to the role of 
Brutus Jones in "The Emperor Jones." Respected critic 
George Jean Nathan called Robeson "one of the most 
thoroughly eloquent, impressive and convincing actors" 
he had ever seen. 

The overpowering beauty of Robeson’s rich barritone 
voice prompted th e Provincetown Players to organ ize ^ ^ 
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Robeson’s first concert in 1925 . From 1928 until 193 
he lived abroad, mostly in London, where he found le 
racial barriers restricting his career. 

It was in 1928, according to Robeson, that he 
first started to think of politics seriously. At a 
luncheon playwright George Bernard Shaw asked him wh 
he thought of socialism. "I hadn’t anything to say, 
Robeson recalled later. "I’d never really thought 
about Socialism." 

Belief in Socialism 

When he did begin to think about it, however, 1 
did not keep his feelings private. He often publicly 
expressed "my belief in the principles of scientific 
Socialism, my deep conviction that for all mankind c 
Socialist society represents an advance to a higher 
stage of life." 

While traveling abroad Robeson’s political idez 
began to firm up. He met African students studying 
in Europe and discussed with them the need for libei 
ation from colonialism. He saw first hand the fascia 
regimes in Italy and Germany. During the Spanish Ci^ 
War he traveled to that country to sing for the ant: 
Fascist troops. He also traveled to the Soviet Unioi 
After returning from his travels in 1939, Robeson e: 
plained that "I saw the connection between the prob- 
lems of all oppressed people and the necessity of tl 
artist to participate fully." 

Later when a member of the House Un-American A< 
tivities Committee (HUAC) asked him why he didn’t 
remain in the Soviet Union, Robeson replied: "Becau 
my father was a slave, and my people died to build 
this country, and I am going to stay right here and 
have a part of it, just like you. And no Fascist-mii 
ed people will drive me from it. Is that clear?" 

As his politics became more open, the split be 
tween Robeson and the commerical art world widened. 
In 1942, after having made eleven films, he left Ho 
lywood, denouncing the film industry for stereotypi 
blacks as "plantation hallelujah shouters." "I made 
a decision," he explained in his autobiography Here 
I Stand, "if the Hollywood and Broadway producers 
did not choose to offer me worthy roles to play, th 
I would choose to not accept any other kind of role 

Early in 1947 he announced that he was giving 
his formal concert career so that he could bring hi 
art directly to the people. "They can have their co 
certs," he said, "I’ll go back to the cities to sin 
for the people whom I love — — the Negro and white 
workers whose freedom will insure my freedom." 

As his political activity stepped up so did 
harassment against him. At a 1949 outdoor concert 
sponsored by Communists in Peekskill, New York, 
Robeson and those trying to attend the event were c 
tacked by a vigilante mob. Peekskill city authority 
jt^hen cancelled the concert, which deeply angered 
obeson • 

In 1950 Robeson applied for a passport but was 
turned down by ’the State Department because he refi 
to sign a then-required statement saying he was not 
a member of the Communist Party. It was not until < 
Supreme Court decision on a related case in 1958 tl 
Robeson was able to leave the country. 

One project that he very much wanted to public 
during that time was an effort to get the United 
Nations to study charges of genocide against black; 
by the U.S. government • In 1951 he and fifteen othi 
both black and white, presented a petition called 
" We Charge Genocide" to the UN. The petition charg 
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that the U.S. government was allowing right wing groups 
such as the KKK to murder blacks, and in some cases, 
participating in the murders. The effort to get the UN 
investigation was crippled, however, because Robeson 
was not free to travel to build world wide support for 
the petition. 

HUAC Appearance 

On June 12, 1956, Robeson was forced to appear be- 
fore HUAC, which was conducting a crusade to purge all 
leftist and left sympathizers from the entertainment 
industry. Robeson continually refused to answer whether 
he was a membex of the Communist Party, repeatedly an- 
swering "it is none of your business." He also refused 
to answer questions asking if other people he knew were 
members of the CP. 

"I am not being tried for whether I am a Communist,"' 
he told HUAC, "I am being tried for fighting for the 
rights of my people who are still second class citizens 
in this United States of America. 1 You want to shut up 
every Negro who has the courage to stand up and fight 
for the rights of his people, for the rights of workers, 
and I have been on many a picket line for the steel- 
workers too. And that is why I am here today." 

At one point one HUAC member read from a piece of 
paper the following words and asked Robeson if he made 
the statement: "I do not hesitate one second to state 
clearly and unmistakably — I 'belong to the American 
resistance movement which fights against American im- 
perialism, just as the resistance movement fought 
against Hitler." 

Robeson answered, "Just like Frederick Douglas and 
Harriet Tubman were underground railroaders, and fight- 
ing for our freedom, you bet your life." 

Robeson was never allowed to present a statement to 
the Committee. In fact, HUAC refused even to publish 
his written remarks as part of their official record. 

In his book Thirty Years of Treason , which records HUAC’s 
persecution of political artists, Eric Bentley prints 
Robeson ' s p v,*u 1 qqs jv pnpuh .i i$hcd remarks . 

"It is my firm intention to continue to speak out 
against injustices to the Negro people," Robeson said 
in his suppressed statement, "and I shall continue to do 
all within my power in behalf of independence of colonial 
peoples of Africa.... I am proud that those statements 
can be made about me." 

"My travels abroad to sing and act and speak cannot 
possibly harm the American people," he continued, "In 
the past I have won friends for the real Americans among 
the millions before whom I have performed — not f° r 
Walter (HUAC Chairman), not for Dulles (Secretary of 
State), not for Eastland (Chairman 1 of Senate committee), 
not for the racists who disgrace our country’s name — 
but friends of the American Negro, our workers, our 
farmers, our artists. 

After obtaining his passport in 1958 Robeson again 
traveled abroad to speak and perform. In 1961 arterio- 
sclerosis forced him to retire. Over most of the last 
fifteen years of his life b oor health forced him out of 
public appearances. In 1973 he was too ill to attend 
a 75th birthday tribute to him at Carnegie Hall but 
sent a recorded message saying, "I want you to know that 
I am the same Paul, dedicated as ever to the worldwide 
cause of humanity, for freedom, peace and brotherhood." 

Paul Robeson was always in the middle of the strug- 
gle for freedom. At a rally in support of the Spanish 
Republicans in the 1930’s he said, "Every artist, every 
scientist must decide NOW where he stands. He has no 
alternative. There is no standing above the conflict on 


Olympian heights. There are no impartial observers. 

Among the songs most associated with Robeson 
are Old Man River ("Let me go ’way from de Mississ 
ippi/Let me go ’way from de whitemen boss") and Jo 
Hill, the ballad of a labor organizer's frame-up 
and execution by the state of Utah. 

Whenever Robeson sang Joe Hill at labor gat, he 
ings , his audiences responded wildly. The last Lin 
of that song, "Don't mourn for me — organize," 
can now be sung for Paul Robeson. 
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9 IRANIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS EXECUTED JANUARY 24 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Nine Iranian political prison 
ers, eight men and one woman, are dead, executed b 
an Iranian military firing squad on the morning of 
January 24. A tenth Iranian political prisoner, 
Mahdi Ghiouran, who was originally scheduled by th 
Iranian military for execution, was given a life 
sentence . 

The nine allegedly belonged to an urban guer- 
rilla group charged by the Iranian government with 
the assassination of three U.S. military advisors 
in Tehran, Iran last Hay. 

The U.s. maintains its largest Military Advis 
ory Group in Iran -- 200 military personnel, as 
well as 2,500 civilian employees of U.S. defense 
contractors there to train Iranian airmen, heli- 
copter pilots and soldiers. Iran is a key country 
in the U.S. strategy to control Middle East oil, 
and the region’s strategic location. 

First word of pending executions came on 
December 31, 1975 when the Associated Press report 
that an Iranian army tribunal had sentenced ten 
political prisoners to death, and an eleventh to 
fifteen years solitary confinement. 

Immediately following the announcement of the 
pending executions, the World Federation of Iranla 
Students launched hunger strikes to demand that th 
death sentences be withdrawn. One hundred and fift 
Iranian students went on hunger strike in West 
Germany, 170 in Italy, 50 in France, along with 
similar strikes in New York City, Houston, and 
northern California. 


Amnesty International reports that there are 
at least 40,000 political prisoners in Iranian 
jails, held under brutal conditions and often tor- 
tured. Le Monde reported last year that 
nine political prisoners were tortured to death* 

On January 22, the Iranian military appeals 
court upheld the death sentences of the ten® 
Within 48 hours of the decision of the court, 

AP reported that the Shah of Iran signed the dealt 
sentences of the nine. The executions were carriec 
out by an army firing squad on January 24. 
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news flash;; 


From an LNS Washington DC correspondent. 

"96% of U‘.S. State Governors Not Indicted 
During 19751" 
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TOP RIGHT: A group of neighbor r 

sympathizer '-, gathered in front ot ^ down 
hote* housing in Paris, 1 mm i g -• T 
hear George Cailletesu, president t r r, te 
de Defense de- locataires, read o : ■ t erne nx 
expressing their determination to e-i't 
eviction 

SEE S10RV PAGE 3, 

CREDi 1 : Rosette Coryell/LNS 


TOP LEFT: A drawing by eight-year old 

Laurie Anderson, of evicted tenants. 

COULD GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 3. 

CREDIT: Laurie Anderson/ART FOR PEOPLE/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Panama graphic 

SEE PAGE 6 FOR sIORY 
CREDIT. Nick I no rke I son/LNS 

MiDDLE LEFT: Tenants graphic. 

COULD GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 3. 
CREDIT: FOR THE PEOPLE/LNS 
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California Shipyard workers, 94?. 

SEE PAGE 7 FOR STORY. 

CREDIT. Daily Wot Id/LNs 


BOTTOM LEFT: Prison cartoon. 

COULD GO WITH STORY ON ALABAMA 
PRISON CONDITIONS, PAGE I . 

CREDIT: Women Behind Bars/LNS 
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-A FEATURE PAGE OF GRAPHICS FROM BULLETIN POPULAIRE- 

Bulletin Populaire is published in Quebec. To 
subscribe write to: L ? Agence de Presse libre 

du Quebec, 2074 Beaudry, Montreal, Canada. 
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